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ABSTRACT . . • ' 

Two underlyinq assunptions of the Cultural Indicators 
approach to television research were eiaainecl, using data on the 
television viewing habits of 76 second grade, .150 fifth gcade, 50ii 
eighth qjf a de# and 350 eleventh grade students in*Perth, Australia. 
The assuiptions .were that coisercial, tele vision presented an 
organically coaposed total world cf interrelated stctles produced to 
the saie set of aarltet specifications;, and that television audiences 
viewed largely nonselectively and by the clock rather than by the 
prograi. The evidence on selection and habit in television viewing 
countered a "purely ritual" overstateaent of the' Cultural Indicators 
^•suaptibn- Two of the three content types aost related to social 
reality fcriae adventure and cartcons) were quite predictable froa 
viewing habits, tfut habitual television watching . Itself did not 
account for all content-specific relationships, because viewing 
coaedy and news prograas related to other viewing habits- without 
being related to beliefs about social reality. This evidexrce pointed 
to" content differences (selection) as a key factor in television 
viewing even though habit could be considered an iaportant antecedent 
to iQch of the viewing that ptoduced^^ the cultivation cf a biased 
conception of the real world. Greater than average viewing tiaes for 
cartoons and gaae shows were associfited with perceiving the world as 
relatively aean and violent, while, *'he reverse was true for draaa and 
newft viewing. (RI.) 
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Television Viewing and Cultural Indicators: 

Sane Nc^tes on Theory, and Measurement , ' 

Recently, several articles (Doob & Macdonald, 1979; Newcomb, 1978; Wober, 
1978) have criticized the Cultural Indicators research program (e.g., Gerbner, 
et al. , 1979).' The Authors of •'these, critical articles have raised questions about 
ihe theoretical basis of cultivation, methods used to test the cultivation hypothesis 
and interpretation and generalizability of results of cultivation analyses. These 

critiques, and Gerbner' s responses to some of them, have made Cultural Indicators a 

\ . . . ♦ . . 

controversial research area. The pre;sent study^ represents an attempt to elaborate on 
some aspects of Cultural Indicators findings in order to test some /basic assumptions 
of the approach. 

Cultural Indicators research, as defined in numerous articles and papers" by 
Gerbner and his associates, consists of two interrelated parts:. Message System 
Analysis aiid Cultivation Analysis. Message Systems Analysis uses content analysis 
to locate patterns of action and population that might be viewed as symbolizing some 
further meaning. This technique thus can pick up the assumptions and value systems 
expressed in dramatic television content, as well as help identify symbolic messages 
in television content that are demunstrably different from what exists in the "real' 
world." Using this discrepancy. Cultivation Analysis requires asking questions to 
determine whether viewers have Incorporated these "television biases" into th^r own 
cilSnstructlons of social reality. - 

In the most recent report of their television violence profile (Gerbner, et al., 

■i-979), two assumptions underlying Cultural Indicators Research are clearly presented: 

One is that coninercleLL televlslpn, unlike other media, presents an orgahicedly 
composed total world of interrelated stories (both drama and news) produced to 
the same set of market specification. Second, television audiences (unilk© 
t^pae for other mediqi) view largely non- selectively and by the clock rather 
than by the program. Television viewing la a"rltual, almost like religion, 
except that It is attended to more regularly." p. 18O 



• We think that the first assumption can be more easily understood if it is re- . 
phrased and broken ^to two subas sumptions: 1) uniformity of content and 2) the holistic 
nature of TV's symbolic messages. Because 'commercial television, programming decisions 
can be shovm to be at- the mercy of a relatively small set of mutually compacible mar- \ 
ket, technological, and institutional Constraints, it is assumed that" the patterns A 
of action and characterization that provide symbolic messages are directed by these 

» 

constraints as well, thus also providing uniform symbolic messages. The causal link 
between such constraints and messages is quite plausible but has not been tested 
directly, although consistency of 'patterns of action across the spectrum of commer- 
cial television would provide considerable corroboration . I However , the craiplexities 
of message systems analysis have limited the symbolic messages for which patterns have 
been demonstrated, so that work on the symbolic messages of .violence is most advanced. 
Even here, while violence has been a . theme throughout television since the Cultural 
Indicators grtfup'tf monitoring began, it is worth noting that their reported frequency 
'Of* violence does very by network, time of day, and* type of program. Other 'researchers 
have found differences in areas other than violence across types of content (e.g. 
Turow, 197U; Tuchman, Kaplan and Davids, I978). 

However, even if thore are differences in symbolic messages within contaercial 
television, the second subassumption of the holistic nature of TV*s messages combines^ 
with the "ritual viewing" assumption to arg\ie that such differences are unimportant. 
By "an organically composed total-* world," Gerbner, et al. mean that symbolic mes.sages 
'derive not from single incidents, but only from-pattems of action that are the sum 
total of all television presented, or more relevant for the study of cultivation, all 
television viewed. Since symbolic m?s8ages can be defined only by patterns across 
Bultlple situations, it could scarcely be -otherwise, so content or network or time 
of day variations in the patterns of action are irrelevant. This is especially so, 
•lace the "ritual viewing" assumption argues that television viewing is habitual and 
unselective. Thus, all viewers get the same symbolic messages^, anC the only variable 

» 

it the amount of exposure to these messagGS, 
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Problemfl arise, of course, to the extent that thes« assumptions' fa^ to hold. 
For exaaJple, if '\riewing behavior reflects selectivity as well as ritual,' then not 
all viewers will see the same thing. If viewing differences exist, then the relevant 
4)attems of action for symbolic messages lie not ,ln the sum total of what is presented, 
but in the sm of what is viewed. And. if differences in patterns of action do exist 
between types of programs, and if these mesh with any patterns 6f viewing, then quite 
different cultivations can occur within a single population, and total televisidn 

' 0 

viewed is not the only independent variable.' In fact, it ocould even be 'a non -meaningful 

• - 4 

average. A heavy viewer could be selective enough to watch mostly crime adventure pro- 
grams, getting an entirely different view of the world than a heavy viewer of family 
drama or situation comedies, although each watches' the' same total amount of television. 
We consider both Cultyaral indicators assimptions open to question. 7irst, while we 

^ I ' 

are inclir.ed to agree about the impact of market, technological, and institutional con- 
strAints of conmercial television, and believe that these constraints shape symbolic 
messages as well, we think it a mistake to overlook the Implications of different for- 
mulas for patterns of action and thus symbolic messages as well. And while viewltng ' 
certainly has a large habitual element, ratings diffe;f'ences and the prominence of tele- 
vision listings and program descriptions in print media argue for some forms of sclec- 
tivlty. Such selectivity could of course occ\ir on any number of dimensions irrelevant 
to symbolic messages: actors, settings, etc. But if selectivity occurs on some dlmen- 
^ sion of programming that ilso locates differences in symboli,c messages, perhaps f'ormula, 

then this Selection will result in different social realities. 

Selective vs. habitual viewing by tai individual is veiy hard to demonstrate. In 
the data presented below, we approach the problem through the aggregate, examining first 
the relative contributions of viewing different program' types to cultivation' second 
the relative predictive power of total viewing and individual content types, and finally, 
as an Indirect mealttre of selection, the relationship between conceptions of social 
reality and watching more or less of 'a given content type than expected based on an 
ERIC . i&^vidual's total viewing and sample aver^es. 



• METHOD k 

baoiple 

Perth, the largest city in Western Australia, is a metropolitan area of around 
800, OCX) people. If is served by two consnercial television stations and one 

government-funded station. 

/ ' 

In early October, 1977 (Spring), 1280 children attending public schools 
in White, working and middle class suburbs of Perth completed a questionnaire at 
their schools. Qiaestionnaires were read out loud to large groups of fifth and 
eighth graders and to small groups of second graders (who were closely mooltored 
by an InterNdewer), while eleventh graders read and completed the forma on their 
own.* Two weeks later, a four-day diary of television viewing was obtained from 
1085 of the original sample. Fifth, eighth, and eleventh graders completed the 
diaries in class Tuesday throu^ Friday mornings with reference tb the previous 
day's viewing. However, we asked parents of second graders to complete the diary 
for their child; this may have led to differences in the vay thf diary was com- 
pleted, and certainly reduced the sample of second graders. Still, the final sample 
for which we had both a conipleted questionnaire and a viewing diary was 76 second 
graders, 150 fifth graders, 509 ei'ijhth graders, and 350 eleventh graders. 

Measurei * 

The questionnaire was lengthy and coirtained items assessing a variety of 
opinions, media beliefs and habits, and knowledge. Included in the questionnaire 
w«re two sets of items forming the dependent variables of this study. These 
items probed the extent of the (diildren's television bias in their beliefs about 
violence in society and general meanness in the world. Each question was asked 
for Australia and. In a separate section later in the questionnedre, for America. 

Ve used the fbrmat that Gervner and his associates use for the questions 
about violence in society and we asked these questions of eighth and eleventh 
Vt^&Kt% only. The questions and their responses were: 
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During any given week, what are your chances of being involved 
, in some kind of violence?, 

TV About one in ten 
About one in 100 

. What percent of all Australian (American) men who have Jolis are 
. police officers or detetetives? * v> / 

About one percent 

TV -About five percent 

Are most murders comnltted by strangers or by relatives or 
acquaintances of the victim? » ^ . \ 

TV Strangers 

Relatives or Acquaintances 

What percent of all crimes involve violence, like imurders, rapes, 
robbery, and assault? 

About 15 percent 

TV Abou^25 percent 

These questions cover discrete bits of Information about the prevalence and nature 

ot violence in aociety. As such, , there ;ls no particular reason why a person ^ 

giving the tv-blased response to any one of these should necessarily also give 

the tv-blased response to any other. And in fact, answers to these four ques- 

ticns are basically unrelated '(noa-aignlflcant chi-squares for five of sljp pairwlse 

eoBparisons), but in each case those giving the tv-blased answer watched more 

television (for three questions, the value of t was large; for the final question, 

88|^ of the children gave the television answer and t«1.32, £<.10). Therefore, 

these questions were sunned to yield an index of the number of television-biased 



responses having to do with violence in soci 




For their Mean World index, the C\iltural Indicators group has used three 

-> • 

questions (Gerbner, et id., 1977) forcing a choice between a "mean" and a "nice" 
•niver. We attempted to obtain greater variability and finer distinctions of 
Manlng by dividing each of those statements into its two parts and asking re- 
■poodents to agree or disagree with it on a five-point likert scale. The six 
■tatMntt were: 



If they got the chance, aost people would try to dieat me, 
Yqu can never be too careful In dealing with people. 
Most of the time, people try to be helpful. 
Most people can be trusted. 
/ Most ^tiople try to be fair. 

. Mbstly people are* just looking out for themselves . ^ 
We had expected to sum these items into a single Mean World scale, but we 
first performed a factor analysis to check for possible multidimensioncaity. To 
our surprise the negatively-phrased and positively-phrased questions divided into 
two"dlaLensioos instead of loading at the opposite ends of one dimension.. Ftirther- 
■ore, only the negative (or "mean") questions were related to television viewing 
(r«.l6 vs. -.03 for the "nice" questions). Checking the two potential sumned indices 
across grades, we did find evidence of simple recponse bias at second grade; 
intercorrelations within the "mean" /and "nice" groups averaged. .22, but the cross- 
correlations were only scoewhat smaller at .ll*. Thus, for .second graders, the 
distinction between "Mean World" and "Nice World" is very difficult to separate 

• ' ■ \ 

' fron simple tendencies to respond positively or negatively to the \likert stales. 
Per the three plder grades, the positive correlations within the tio scales con- 
trast well with negative correlatipns across them. The positive correlations 
•nd the contrast between the two scales do increase with age, but thi relationship 
of television viewing to "Mean World" and. not to "Nice World" first a^ars at fifth 
grade and remains quite constant thereafter. Therefore, in all analyses that 
follow, we have examined only relationships for the index sunned from the three 
. questions; percepticns of a "nice" world do not seem to be a cultivation 

This Mean World Index is clearly not simply a response bias in ansyering 
these three questions. However, one-can still raise vallcjlity questions about 
it. It could be these qui^stions tap a suspicioisness of other people, a fairly 
■Pacific set of attitudes having to do with other people and social rslations, • 
ERIC • ♦ ' S ' 



On the other hand, they may tap an overall pesslttian. We cannot at thla point 
resolve this question, but we i*>uld point out that finding these measures re^ 
lated to televisi^jjjewlfig is an important result in either case, possibly even 

more so in the^llAtter case.' 

.. " ' » 

^'- '^ Children *rf viewing diaries from four school days were used to*construct 
■easures of exposure to different types of content, Uie amount of time in 
minutes spent viewing program types such as television news, situation ccmedies,' 
crime adventures, dramas, game shows, and cartoons was recorded for each child, 
as well, as the total minutes of television across the four days. Assigning 
progr^ to categories was unambiguous througho\it the four days; the only po- 
tttitial problem is that our assignments nay have still been too broad. For 
^"■«ui5)le, M*A-'»S*H and Happy Days are both comedies, but the nature and setting of 
that comedy is quite different, \lmilar problems exist within two other cate- 
gories, drama and doaanentaries/public affairs, but l^iese problems, if they are 
problems, should have the conservative effect of obscuring, rather than enhancing 
content-specific results. 

, The choice of a tv-diary measures of viewing from four days instep of average 

i ■ ■ 

viewing over longer terms may seem strange for tests of the cultivation hypothesis. » 

After all, the hypothesis proposes that Tnhg-term exposure to consistent message 
•yst^ patterns shapes beliefs about the w^. id; surely television viewing during 
•ay period of a few days is ^irrelevant. However, we worried that estimates of 
average viewing would suffer from reliability problems, especially for estimates 
of viewing different prcgraa. types.' A four-day viewing diary should be more 
accurate, and the four-day period should begin to approximate long-term habit i of 
viewing* » 

At a check on the diary, children were astced h<^ often they watched each of 
••▼tn different program types, and responded on a four-point scale ranging from 
»«ver to Soften r" Except for cartoons (r».U6), correlations between the two 
foma of meamtfement were quite low and inconsistent (e.g., "how often" children 
^ n««td crlme-adrenture programs was equally related to crime -adventure and comedy, 

EEIC . .9 — 
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41 ■•••ured by the diary). However, while the two methods of measurement do n6t 

t 

relate well to each other, viewing of the content types measured by the tv diary 
it Buch XQore related to the cultivation dependent variables, suggesting that the 
, diajry i« also a better measure of long-term viewing habits than the averaging mea- 
furei. 

■ Similarly, we found the same or better relatiopships between the dependent var- 

1 iables and "total" television viewing when we used a grand total from the viewing 

diary than when we Used a Cultural Indicators - like measure. We asked the children 

to indicate how much time they spent after 5 pm with TV on an average night. When 

we correlated "average night" viewing with the dependent, variables-, results showed 

the diary grand total to correlate about the same for "mean world'' (.12 vs .11) and 

much better for violence in society (.25 vs .l6). 

Thus, >ih4.1a we may be missing tome Important viewing patterns through chance 

evenings out, etc . , in both cases the viewing diary measures -had more prpdictive 

p • * 

.validity than the more general recall measures that required some estimations. 

a 

^ ' RESULTS^ 

Table 1 presents the cultivation correlations for total viewing ar;d each of 10 
independent types of television content. Because the amounts people .view of different 
types of programs are not independent of each other (probably bijth because of sim- 
ilarity of gratifications and habitual viewing), an Indicator of the independent con- 
tribution of each program type needs some sort of control for other viewiw:. For 
viewing of each content type, partialling on all other viewing seems to us to fill 
this need, since it removes from both content-specific viewing and the social reality 
variable all variance accountable for without that type of viewing. In other words, 
the partial correlations in Table' 1 are taken to represent the independent contribu- 
tion of varyins content types. 

t 

While the relationships between viewing and social reality beliefs can only be 

Indirect evidence of symbolic message differences between different content types, 

Q it is clear from Table 1 that differences do exist. Even within the Cultural 
ERIC ' I'^ 
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Indicators group's overall "dramatic programs" category, corresponding to our divisions 
of situation comedies, crime adventure, "dranj^t, and cartoons, the typ$s are not uni- 
formly related to the social reality measures, and the most parsimonious explanation 
must be that the symbolic messages presented in these program types are not uniform 
with respect to these two social reality beliefs. For example, viewing crime ad- 
venture prpgrams predicts both Violence in Society and Mean World and. cartoon view- 
ing is related to Violence in. Society but not to Mean World (perhaps elucidating Vhat 

television industry apdlbgista have been saying In defense of cartoon violence all 

t" ' '■ . . , 

along). However, situation cancdies are only weakly related and serial. drams are 

. essentially unrelated or ever negatively related to these scciaJi. reality beliefs. 

t 

Viewing game prograajs (i^i thia case F^ill!'- Fe ui, offered nightly), is a further strong 
predictor of beliefs about VloiencR :lp Society, but r.ot about Mean World, a reversal 

0 

of what one might expect given tli'« grasping bUu not violent nature of such shows. And 
viewing news content was unrelated to either Violence in Society or Mean Wbrld, al- 

« 

though this Australian sample does not really speak to Gerbner's contention that news 
cultivates the came perceptions as drama, since violence and catastrophe are less 
salient and usually geographically removed from these Perth children. 

The one other aspect of Table 1 that deserves commont is the general lack of 
significant coefficients in the Mean World column, while there are several moderately 

strong relationships that stand out in the Violence in Society" column. SUihming the 

^ — ' 2 

aqtiared correlations in the M%an World column gives an R corresponding to a multiple 

correlation of .11, the same as that of Total Viewing, suggesting that the cultivation 

relationship for Mean World is fairly evenly spread across different' types of content . 

Tor Violence in Society, not only are the relationships more tied to Specific program 

types (further suggesting differentiation of symbolic messages), but the suggests 

a nmltiple correlation fractionally higher than that of Total Viewing* (.27 vs .25), 

pointing to the possibility that Total Viewing may even be a misleading average. 

A fpecific test of this possibility is presented in Table 2, in which the predic- 

tive power of Total Viewing and all, the independent content types are compared directly. 
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Values pf R here cannot be compared directly to those in Table 1, since partialling 
on SES removes its covariation from both viewing and social reality measures j while 
entering SES first in mti^tiple regression only removes its covariation from the social' 
reality measures. Still, it is inmediateiy obvious for both Mean World and Violence 
in Society that the amount of viewing specific content types adds more" to than the . 
total minutes of- television viewing.^ This fits well with our interpretation of Table 
1: that cultivation relationqjhips are attributable to some television content and 
not to others , and not to total television viewing per se . . 

.However, it should be pointed, out that the relative advantage of using content \ 
types over Total Viewing is so small as to be trivial for Mean World, reinforcing ' 
our earlier Interpretation of the very similar coefficients in that column of Table 
1. For Violence in Society, the picture is again quite different, with the individual 
contend types accounjbing for enough additional variance to be quite Important, when 
correlations in cultivation relationships seldom ex^eed^.SO (see Hawkins Sc Pingree, 
1979 t for discussion of some systematip^gasons these correlations are typically so 
- low).^ Thus, for ViolenceJ^i^^SotSiety, and perhaps for other social reality belief s as 
w*ll, using total ^television viewing as a predictor probably produces consislient under- 
e8timat<»»-o'if the strength of the. relationship. 
^^^^ ' While Tables 1 and 2 shed seme light on the relative contribution of different conr 
tent types to cultivation and argue for content -specific measures oT^ewing, they do 
not allow any examin^ition of the habitual viewing assumption discussed earlier. Know- 
ing what content is related to which views of social recdity tells nothing about whether 
that content is viewed habitually or selectively, or habitually by sane and selectively 
by others. We have, no way here of demonstrating individual reasons for viewing, but 
• several aggregate results cast some light on this issue. Table 3 demonstrates that 
crime adventure and cotoedy prqgrams Jointly accCTuit for 3Tjo of total viewing, with 
BUiic/vatiety and cartoons eacih ac'countir^ ^for another 9^t, sb that 75^ of all viewing 
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is of, programs within these four" categories^ And the relationships to total viewing 
are s\jbstantial even allowing for the part-whrle artifact: 60^t (r=.77) of th€ variance 
in crime advepture viewing is accounted for by total viewing, and about 1+0^6 (r=.65) 
each in comedy and cartoons, despite their different contributions to the total. 
/ When the Ipart-whole artifact is removed, .correlations are substantially smaller 
of coTirse, but begin to give an indication of the habijbualness with which a given con- 
: tent category is viewed. That is, if we can predict viewing of any given content type 
from viewing all other content types, either the gratifications provided by content 
types are similar (and Greenber^, 1973; and' Shugerman, 1979, among others provide evidence 
Of differentiation), or else viewing that content type is simpXy part of the television 
habit. 

t ■ 

Unfortunately, one cannot simply take all v^iation in viewing a given content ' 
type not explained by other viewing and call it selectivity. A great deal of; that is 
surely simple random variatitm,. and, what selectivity is present may be for any of a 
multitude of individual or situational reasdns>^ 

Even given these caveats, the correlations for crinte-^dventure and cewtoons are ' 
quite high and suggest a large contribution of habit, especially for cartoons, ^where 
the time investment is much smaller than for crime, adventure, making error a more im- 
portant factor. Comedy is viewed just as much as crime adventure (so that error should ' 
be equivalent) but it is less predictable, suggesting a larger element of selectivity. 
Correlations for most other shows are quite similar, for shows of a similar proportion 
of total viewing (viewing estimates for rarely watched types must be less reliable), 
although music/variety shows seem to be watched less habitually than' game shows or 
dramas. The one real surprise. must be the high correlation for television news, since 
conventional wisdom, reported gratifications, and othe^ research on children's lack, of 
uae of television news would predict a very low correlation. However, in Perth at the 
time of this survey, the two coimercial channels alternated news ahd a public affairs 
program ags-lnst each other during the 6-7 p.m. hour, during which the public station 
prtiented either farra/coultry programming, a long-running, country-oriented serial, 

ERIC f3 
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or British soccer. Given the lack of competition, ther high habitual use of tele- 
vision news is not surprising. 

The results in Table 3 suggest, in sum, that habit plays an important role in 
viewing of at least some content types. For four pf the ten^ types here, other view- 
ing accounted for better than 10% of the variance, and for two of these other viewing 
accounted for better than 20^. However, while much of the remaining 8O-90^ is probably 
error, the remainder is so large that we suspect that even some small part of crime 

adventure and cartoon viewing may be selective, and some form of selection must be 

• ., ° 

operating to produce the lower correlations for and differences among other content 

types. . . 

Selecting to watch or avoid a given content type should be reflected in a child 
viewing either more or less of that content type than one would predict based oh that 
6hild's total viewing/ Table k provides an indirect test of the amount of such selec- 
tivity, based on thei rather tenuous assumption that selecting .tjo view or avoid a type 
of content might be delated to social reality beliefs. Thus, Table k presents the ' 
correlations between viewing individual content types and the social reality variables, 
controlling for total viewing. , 

< I 

Because all variance attributable to habit or to shared gratifications has been 
/ . ^ . ^ 

removed, c|orrelations here arte ^considerably lower than in Table 1 for most content 

types, Ci^lme adventure programs*, the strongest single predictor when viewing was 

partitioned in Table 1, are not % significant contributor here: If any children 

select toward or away from crime adventure, we cannot document it here, since vari- 

ation arourjd precjLicted viewing is not signif ioantly related to either social reality 

belief • On the other hand, children vho watch more drama than predicted believe the 

world is somewhat less mean and violent than those who watch less than predicted, and 

the same relationship holds between selection of music/variety and news and Violence 

in Society • In contrast, selecting more cartoons and game shows than predicted is 

positively related to Violence in Society, It is worth noting the contrast between 

cartoons and crime adventure here, since Table 3 demonstrates that cartoons are at 
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least as predictable from all other viewing. Wha^ T€^ble 1+ adds is that variations 
in cartoon viewing probably contain an element' of selectivity as well, while crime 
adventure may be entirely"^habitual. , / " . ' ' 

DISCUSSION 

In examini.ig tw assumptions that Have been proposed to underlie the Cultural 
Indicators approach, this paper has^ presented evidence challenging both of them. 
The implication of isolating different cultivation relationships for different types 
of television content is that the symbolic mess^es about Mean World and Violence in 
Society vary from content type to content typfe, and are .not uniform across commercial 
television, despite the market forces that presumably act uniformly on producers. 

The implication for viewing measurement strategies in cultivation research is 
also clear: . that .breakdowns by content type are more useful tW the less meaningful 
measures of total viewing, and that viewing diary methods se>m preferable to either 
recalling the number of .hours or checking one of several choices in response to a "how 
often" question. However, the extent of the advantages will haVe to be weighed Jjy th^ 

^ual cultivation researcher against the extra effort (considerable) of obtain- 
ing and using such measures. Our judgment is that the general stat5.stical Weakness 
of cultivation relationships (which we Judge inevitable for reasons summarized else- 
irhere) makes the small'added precision worthwhile, still, one can- ask just how far 
fractionalization of .viewing should be purjBued. 

• It would be possible to catalogue the components of symbolic messages in individual 
episodes^ and by tracking individual viewing in detail, infer symbolic messages for in- ' 
dlvlduals, but such exhaustive analysis is probably not prac^-ical for a long enough 
period to see social reality beliefs change. Doing the same sort of suramatfrfis by iij- 
dividual series and viewi^ the series would be only slightly less tedious. Hqwever, 
the evidence here suggests that content types (as divided here) may be an important 
level of analysis for Cultural Indicators research. The formulas and conventions of 
the different content types-the strife and heros of crime adventure, the misunderstand- 

luge and embarassments of ccoiedy^ the grasping idiocy and chance of game shows, the 

/ 
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event-centered definitions of news— all may cultivate dif|*erent views of the world. 
We suggest that the next task of message systems analysis is to pursue content type 
differences, and consider these formulas and conventions for hypotheses. 

The evidence presented here on selection and habit in viewing counters a "purely 

t ^ • 

ritual" overstatement of the Culturaa Indicators assumption, and provides a beginning 
toward evaluating the relative contributions of habit and selection. ^ Two of the 
three content types most re).ated to social reality (crime adventure and cartoons) are 
quite predictable from othen viewing, suggesting that the omnivorous habits of heavy 
viewer ship are responsible for such viewing. However, habitual television watching it- 
aelf (as an unmeasured" third variable) cannot be posited to accooant for the content- 
"specific relationships, since .comedy and news yiewlng, almost as strongly tied to 
other viewing, Kre much more weakly or even" negatively related to social reality be- 
llefs. Ag^'in, our evidence points to the- content differences as a key factor and not 
the habitual nature of viewing itself, eveh~l hough h^^^ is certainly an important 
antecedent to much of the viewing that does- produce cultivation. 

Turning to the notion of selective viewing of different content types— watching 
or avoiding comedy or news or cartoons, etc --the relationships in Table h g^ve indirect , 
evidence that such viewing does occur, although those correlations can show only that 
portion of selection related to social reality beliefs; selectivity may be much larger 
or present for more content types, but not be related to/ social reality. At any I'ate, 
viewing more cartoons and games than predicted from total viewing is associated with 
p«Tcel,vlng the world as relatively mean and violent; for drama and news the reverse is 
truiP. These relationships between selection and beliefs are not directly explainable 
with the data at hand, since the content type variable is not viewing itself, but only 
relatively high or low viewing for any given amount of total viewing. As classes of 
'explanations, however, ^uch selection-belief relationships should relate to the basic 
vlewlijg -belief cultivation relationships either as third variables, where the reasons 
for selection are, associated with other beliefs, or as interactions, where selection Is 
•••eclated with differential attention to and effects of a content type. Thus, selecting 
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cartoons may reflect attention to them rather than habitual viewing and minimal 
attention, so that, the violence of the cartoons' is more likely to be retained 
used in constnicting social reality. Or, selecting serial drama may reflect a pref- 
erenc« for the different (and arguably more realistic) symbolic messages of drama 

I 

based on beliefs in a less violent and mean world. 

* 

In sum, we find much to question" in the two assumptions, laid out by the Cultural 
Indicators group, but at the same time it should be clear that we do not think these 
assumptions are all tliat important to the approach. Even if patterns of. events and , 
characterization differ by content types, the task of Inferring symbolic messages can 
and slv3uld proceed, since cultivation does occur, and can be differentiated by c6ntent 
types. And while a large part of viewing some content types does reflect habit, others 
seem much more selected, and some (e.g., cartoons) certainly contain both habit and 
selection. «^ 

While we think our findings will inevitably .complicate Cultural Indicators re- 
search in the future; these elaborations and differentiations also prd^e support for 
some assumptions of the Cultural Indicators approach that are more baSic ond more^ im- 
portant than ^hose questioned here. First, the cultivation hypothesis suggests learn- 
ing the symbolic messages of commercial television as the mechanism producing cultivation 
relationships. Despite a wide variety of psychological arid demographic third variable 
controls, heavy vs'. light viewer differences are always susceptible to an untested- 
third-variable explanation. Some characteristic of heavy viewers that distinguishes 
them from light viewers could easily account for cultivation differentials instead of 
the symbolic messages themselves. Here however, the contrasting relationships to social 
i«ality beliefs for content Ijypes seemingly equally habitual allow us to" discard general 
heavy vs. light viewer differences, and bring cultivation much closer to the specific 
messages. 

Second, any correlational analysis is always open to argument of reverfie causa- 
tion: that beliefs in a mean and violent viorld lead people to violent television for' 

• ■ .... ■ > 



confirmation, or simply to avoid the dangers of the streets. In the past, the re% 
aponae to such a criticism of the cultivation relationship has been to assert that 
the beliefs involved here are uniquely present in television, and could not be ' 
developed elsewhere —not a very convincing argument. In the present findings, how- 
ever, crime aiiventui-e programs are the strongest individual contributor to social ' 
reality beliefs about a mean and violent world,. Yet watching relatively more or. 
less crime adventure than one's total viewing would predict is unrelated to such be- 
Uefs. As in previous work by Chafi^ee \'haffee, 1972; Cha£;fee & Tims, 1976), Nthe link 
through preference, or selection is unsupported, leaving the viewing effects exolane- . 
tlon more plausible. , ^ 



Table 1 

Correlations Television Viewing and Belief in Mean World 

• and Violence ill Society 





Mean 
World 


Violence 
in Society 


Total Viewing 


.11 


.25 


Television News 




-.03 


Television Documentaries 


.01 


.01 


Situi^lcm Comedies 


.05 


.06* 


Crime Ad\(enture Sh^s , 


.06* 




, Drama 
Music/Variety 


-.01^ 


-.01 


. .03 


-.02 


Game Shows 


.03 


,.llt*** 


Cartoons 


.00 


. ,xi»*** 


» . . .' 
Children's Shows 


• .00 


.07* 


Sports 


.01 


.02 



f 



Kote: : Because social class is related to total viewing and perceiving a "mean world" 
t and other tested third, variables were hot (Hawkins & Ping'ree, 1979), ull cor- 

J relation here are partials on social class. Each correlation coefficient re- 
ported for a specific program type is alsc a* partial correlation coefficient, 
with the total amount of viewing all other 'typiti^of coritent partialled out. 

' \ f 

*P<e05 **p<e01 '•HHIp<,001 . . I V 
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Table 2 

Increments tto in Social Ideality Measures 
^Bii3g 'IotBJL Vieving or CQn^^ 



Violence 
Mean Worl(i in Society 

.039 " .020 



Total Viewing - .019 .035 

2 • * 
Total R ' .058 .055 



SES ... .039 .020 

All Content Types .02? * .055 

Total r2 ■ .06^ .075 



\ 



2 o ) ' 

Rote: Entries are the R or increments to R*" in hlercu-chical re^ 
gressions. For individual content types, residuals were 
calculated, as in Table 1, from total viewing of all other 
content. The residuals thus provide for partitioning Total 
Viewing into it a component parts, while avoiding their co- 
variation. . ' 



Table 3 

Relationships Between' Total Tel^sion Viewing 
and Viewing Content Types 



Averekge 
minutes in 
four> days 



of Correlation Correlation 
total with total with all other 

viewing 



Total Viewing : 


867 


lOC^ 






News 


, , 63 


% 




.35 


Documentaries, 
• Public Affairs 






.36 


.25 


Comedy 




' ' 2^ 


.65 


.38 


Crime adventure 


•2U7 


2^ 


.77 


M 


Drama 


50 


OH 


.U5 


.30 


o Muaic/Variety 


79 






.29 


t 

Game 3hovs ' 


U2 


% 


M 


.31 


Cartoons 


'79 




.62 


.U8 


Children's 


11 




.25 


.18 


Sports 


U 




.06 


.03 



V 



ERIC 
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Table k 

Correlation<^ Between Selective Viewing of Content Types and 
Belief in Mean WorH-d and Violence in Society- 



News 

Documentaries/ 
Public Affairs 

Comedy 

Crime Adventure 
Drama 

Mualc/Varlety 
Game Shovs 
Cartoons 
Children's Shows 
Sports, 



Mean 
World 

.02 



.00 
.01 
.02 
-.06* 
.01 
.02 
-.02 
-.01 
.00 



Violence 
in Society 

-.07* 



..03 
-.03 
.05 
-.06* 
-.06* 
.10** 
.09** 
.05 

;oi 



Note: These correlati6ns are partials both. on SES and on total viewing, 
Thus, a positive correlation indicates that children who watch 
more of a given content type than predicted from their total 
viewing hold a stronger social reality belief. 



*p<.Q5 **p<.01 
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FOOTNOTES 



Two previous papers have been based on t^is sUrvey o^ Perth schoolchildren. 
Pingree and Hawkins (in press) deals with the contributions of American and 
non-American television to these children's 'perceptions of life in Australia 
and America. Hawkins and Pingree (1979) searched for processes involved in 
cultivation through subgroup differences, mOLit notably grade, perceived 
reaLLlty of television, and media studies training. Because grade level is 
not of theoretical importance here, and previous findings were generally of 
a lack of cultivation "in lower grades rather than qwalj/tatively different 
relationships, the sample here will beHreated as a whole. 

2 Q - p 

The actual R*^, rather than R adjusted for the number of independent vari- 
ables, has been used here. Because the viewing of .content types not pre- 
dictable from viewing other content types i,s simply a way of apportioning 
the total variance of television viewing- (i.e. , using the individual variables 
join:tly to predict total viewing gives R = 1.0), it .seems unnecessarilV con- 
servative to use the adjulsted R^ for comparisons to the predictive poweAof 
Total Viewing'. \^ 

Even though grade level was not an important partlalling variable in the cul- 
' tivation relationship, etnd replicating Table 1 at each grade produced few dif- 
ferences (Hawkins St Pingree, 1979), we replicated Table k at each grade level, 
since watching more of a content type than predicted from sample' averages 
could simply reflect age trends in viewing. By and large the results /for the ' 
overall sample are replicated at 2nd, 8th, and 11th gradtes, with some variation 
^ the strength and significance level of the coefficients. Several reversals 
of these coefficients occur within the 5th grade subsample, but these will have 
to be' pursued later. 
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